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"BULLETS WERE CUTTING AT ME FROM ALL ANGLES" : 

A PRISONER REMEMBERS THE ATTICA MASSACRE 

LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor’s note: On September 5, 1971^ wet% 

over half of the 2,2S7 inmates of AttidA'Pris€)H'^‘ 
took it over to drcmxtize their demands which in- 
cdlmded improved medical care 3 , adequate legal assiet- 
anoCy effective rehoibilitation programsy ccg^lica- 
tion of minimum wage loowe to work done by inmates 3 
among other things, 

September IS 3 Governor Nelson Rockefeller or- 
dered a force of ISOO state trooperst sheriff s de- 
puties 3 prison guards and National Guardsmen to re- 
take the prison. Of the 43 people who died at At- 
tica (33 inmates and 10 guards) 39 of them were kil- ■ 
led by gunshots:; in the assault on the prison. At 
least 80 other inmates were wounded, "There was 
more at stake than saving liveS 3 " Rockefeller said 
later, "There was the whole rule of law to consid- 
er, The whole fabric of society in fact," 

Fifteen months afterwards^ during the Chris tnas 
bombing of North Vietnam 3 80 inmates w^e indicted 
for their part in the rebellion- -on charges ranging 
from murder cmd kidnapping to coersion 3 unlawful 
imprisonment and possession of contraband. Then 
September 7 3 1973 3 ' (two days 'before the second an- 
niversary o f the rebe I lion 3 three new indi ctments 
were issued. 


en«d* up sliQoting and dropping gas.. 

'!fion’t harm the hostages," they said, "Put 
your hands on your head and move oiver lo A block 
or B block- -surrender to an officer." ®ays were 
doing this and they were getting shot down anyway. 
Before I could even get my hands up, I wias cut 
down. As I fell I caught my balance and managed 
to pull back up again and I was hit again and again, 
the process I got my leg shot off. 

While I was laying there, bullets were cutting 
me from all angles. There was a little piece of 
chair that was knocked over. I tried to get behind 
the chair for cover and bullets were crashing 
through. It got to a point that I was seeing bul- 
lets- -that's a hell of a thing, 

THE SHOOTING CAME FROM THE STATE TROOPERS WHO 
WERE STATIONED ON THE WALL OVER-LOOKING D-YARD? 

1 believe I got shot by the troopers in A block 
£»d C block and from the]\heli copter too. The doc- 
tor said there was no whole bullet left in me tp 
take out , they passed right through . Right now I 
have 100 pellets spread out still in me — little 
fragments? -and a whole sheet of lead the, size of my 
hand which is inside my leg. To do the damage it 
did, 1 was mostilikely shot by dian-dlmt bullets, which 
are an illegal weapon . [The Geneva Accords outlaw 
tie use of dum-dum bullets- -soft-nosed bullets which 
start to spin on impact , creating a gaping wound . ] 


But what about the prisoners and guards who 
were killed in the assault! The state doesn't seem 
interested in indicting anyone for their deaths since 
they all died by gunfire and none of the rebelling 
inmates had gt&is. In fact 3 . Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Robert Fiscdier announced Ic&t ^roh that there 
would be no indictment against law enforcement 
officers of any kind. Be has said however 3 that 
more indictments against inmates can be expected. 

It's two years since the rebellion 3 time enough 
to forget exactly what the assault an the prison 
was like, A National Guard medic who served in Viet- 
nam called it a "war zone". 

The following is an interview with Chris Reeds 
a 23 year old black inmate who participated in the 
rebellion. During the assault an the prisons Reed's 
leg was shot off to six inches below "his knee and 
he now wears an artificial leg. Bospitalized for 
11 months 3 it was 8 months before he could even 
walk again. 

Chris was indicted with 18 others on 34 counts 
of 1st degree kidnapping, (You can get life impri- 
sonment on each of the 34 counts) , "Me were stand- 
ing up there for things we believed in. Me wanted 
respect in demanding these things which are rights, 
What they're trying to push is the!uiew that whkt 
we did Was a criminal offense and all we are are 
gust convicted criminals," . 

The following interview was done in Auburn 
Prison.] 

COULD YOU DESCRIBE THE ATTACK AND THE RETAKING 


WHAT HAPPENED AFTERVYOU Wllffi: 

Then a' state trooper 'shot gas,' cm. me-- 

it gdv# me 2nd degree burns all doMa my bctdy. While 
I was laying there, another trQo|«:r walked over to 
me and asked, "iSshe alive?" I moved a little bit 
to show 1 was alive because they were reshooting 
guys. Me poured mace in hq? face, I spmmg up be- 
cause it was strangling me. 

My leg was all bloody and gushy. The trooper 
sayd, "Look at this here, he's shot in both legs," 

I look and I see 1 was shot in the other leg. 

"Y6h-won''t rebel no more, will you," the trooper 
said and hit me with a gun butt , -the one that was 
shot off. 

ELet's kill himi;". By this time they were still 
rushing the areas. The other one said, "No, we're 
not going to kill him, he's going to bleed to deaths” 

"Walk over there and climb over the rail." 

"You're crazy," I said. "What did you say?" 
he asked and smacked me across the lips with the bar- 
ren of the gim. 

I hopped and got to the rail. I took my fairly 
good leg and put it over. I had to swing my other 
leg over it. It flew oVer and I heard the bone go 
"crick, crick, crick, crick" and I just knew, if I 
was going to save my leg, it wasn't going to be saved 
now. With me swinging it with my body weight, any 
chance of mending the nerve was busted now. "Lay 
down " I looked where he wanted me to lay down and 
thef© was a puddle of water. 


OF THE PRISON? 

The helicopter flew over 'and told everyone to 
surrender. Guys put their hands on their heads. 


In the area I was in, only a few guys were 
still living--myself and several others. It was 
mining and very misty that day. The blood from these 




gu/s was filling up the puddle He told me to get 
down again. I bad ail this gas on m/ face, burning 
me really bad;:ftoITsdbmefgdd^ ti?ying td wabh 

thergdsr’off^^eeljhen'^^ look at the other 

end of the puddle, I could see big clogs of blood. 

I heard a guy holler out, "Please don't kill 
me, doii't kill me." He was delirious and the troop- 
er told him to shut up. He said, "Don't kill me" 
and he kept repeating it. "Shut the fuqk up." The 
guy kept saying it and then I heard a shot ring out 
and I dildn't hear this guy any more. 

The medic 'came idbwn iaiid asked, "Is anyone 
wounded hero?" The trooper said no. So they picked 
up all the woiaided in other places and started piling 
up the dead, putting tags on them. Then the Deputy 
Warden came along and handcuffed me. I lay there in 
that position laitil 1 passed out. . . 

The next time I woke up I was in the prison hos- 
pital. They also had guys laying in empty cells on 
floors with wounds, seriously injured with blood 
dripping all over. 

A Latin brother was yelling out; he was in pain. 
Dr. Sternberg, the prison doctor, came in and said, 
"Shut the hell up. I hope you all die. "--this is 
the doctor. 

Then an inmate who's a nurse there and a good 
friend of mine, saw me and how ray Whole leg had gone 
cold, gangrene had set in. He brought me to the at- 
tention of phe doctor, "You can't keep this guy here 
like this, this guy is dying." His influence got m 
to the outside hospital. Other than that, I truly 
believe I would have died right there. This was the 
kind of treatment we were getting, and mine was mild 
compared to many others. 

YOU WERE Then shipped to meyer memorial hospi- 
tal FOR THREE k)NTHS. WERE YOU STILL HARASSED BY 
THE GUARDS THERE? 

The guards from the prison who were there to 
guard us were constantly telling the nine of us in 
the ward that they were going to kill us. We laid 
in bed with intpavenouses and blood transfusions in 
us. Some of the guys were in traction. The guards 
stood intthe hallway, whispering, "We're going to hi 
hill them tonight; we're going to kill all those 
niggers. .." We had no radio, TV, we couldn't smoke, 
we coulchi't read, we couldn't talk. 

I was given an option on medication. I oppose 
drugs myself. I was given demerol, which is habit- 
forming, I found myself yelling to the nurse be- 
fore the three hours Were up to get another shot. 
After I realized this 1 decided the next time 

I wouldn't take any more pain shots. When I refused 
the pain, shot, the guard wrote me up "Refused pain 
shot." I got 14 days keep lock for that when I got 
back to Attica. 

The room in the hospital is smaller than the 
average cell. A cell is normally 6 by 8 and these 
little rooms are 6 by 4. It's just enough for a bed 
and a stand and that's it. No toilet. You have to 
get up and go tO' 'the bathroom. Every time you want 
a nurse, you have to knock on the window, get up out" 
of bed if you can or yell and keep yelling until 
somebody comes. If you're in critical condition and 
you are dying, you die because nobody can hear you. 
Page 2 LIBERATION News Service (#552) 


At night I would heart in! 'ray: 'Airidnlll '.those 
thousands of rounds of ammo that was fired in thte 
vicinity where I was . These guards , knowing that 
some guys may be shell-shocked would go out there 
in the hall near our ward and go "Pow, Pow." And 
when they brought us back to Attica, they had sh 
shopting::practice.rri;|htt of the hospital. 

Aill of a Sudden 1 would hear "Bow, Pow" guns shoot- 
ing up there. I thought, here*! go again and this 
time they will kill me. 
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! Tf?;’; t'"' "NEWtYORK' FAMILYi'S’’ lOVYEAR .STRUGGLE: ' : , AI 


FOR NEW HOUSING CONTINUES 

NEW YORK (LNS)- -Two year old Robert Patter- 
son III was recently hospitalized for lead poison- 
ing caused by his eating the peeling lead paint 
chips Oh !the’®ailiin ;his apartment . Robert , now 
confined to his playpen in the Brooklyn flat is 
top young to know about his grandfather's futile 
attempts to find decent housing for the family, 
whose 10-year old application with the city 
Housing Authority is still in the low-priority 
list. 

"I was lying in my bed one night," said Robert 
Patterson, Sr., "and I heard the building crack, 
arid chips feil in my eyes. In the night you hear 
the door go back by itself when the house tilts." 

The semihattached four-floor frame building 
is leaning about 13 inches according to reports 
from the city Emergency Repairs Department. There 
are also several other building code violations. 

A Housing Authority official told Patterson 
that his application for another apartment is 
number six on the priority scale . When the num- 
ber reaches zero the Patterson family will become 
an "emergency priority," the official said. "The 
most we can do is to move the priority down to 
two, and the only thing that canhbring it down 
to zero is to get legal papers filed." 

On February 20 of this year, Patterson re- 
ceived a card from the Housing Authority stating 
that his application "|?ill be in force until two 
yea^s from this date." 

"This is all I got for 10 years," Patterson 

said. 

This means that the city Housing Development 
Administration (HDA> or landlord would have to 
have the building the Pattersons are living in 
now legally stamped "health hazard',' and have the 
failles vacated. HDA officials could not say why 
the department has not taken steps to have a 
vacate order on the building even though the 
Board of Health has stated that the building is 
unfit for tenants to live in. 
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(Thanks to bhe Daily World for this shoi't.) 
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PLEASE make A STRONG EFFORT TO PAY SEPTEMBER'S 
BILLS. WE NEED YOUR HELP VERY BADLY. ,, 

~ September 12i,1973 ' more... 


ACROSS THE DMZ: TWO AMERICANS 
TRAVEL SOUTH FROM HANOI 

BJ? Bert Pfeiffer 

(Editor's note: Prof eaaora Bert Pfeiffer and 
Arthur Westing ^ experts on the ecotogioat effects 
of bombing and defotiation in Indochina^ traoeled 
this August from Hanoi to idle PRG-adminiatered 
zones of Quang Tri province in South Vi4dnam. Westing, 
and Pfeiffer teach zoology at the iJnitersity of 
Montana, Both have traveled extensively in South 
Vietnam and visited Worth Vietnam in 1970, 

The follcMing story is a shortened version of 
an article Professor Pfeiffer wrote for Pacific 
News Service,)' 

HANOI (PNS/LNS)--As guests of the North Vietnam- 
Esev snd later of the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of South VietnamnrCPRG) , we took a week- 
long trip south from Hanoi through the Demilitarized 
zone and into PRG-held areas of Quang Tri, the 
northern-most province of South Vietnam. Everywhere 
we saw evidence of systematic destruction by Ameri- 
can bombs. We also saw reconstruction going on at 
an incredible rate. 

We were issued PRG visas in Hanoi and flew 
south by Vietnam Air, North Vietnam's civilian air- 
line , to Dong Hoi , the southern-most city of North 
VietnOT. There we were met by provincial officials 
who took us to a guest home, built since the cease- 
fire. Of the old city, only the skeleton of a big 
cathedral remains, everything else is gone. 

Near the guest house we saw cmr first giant 
bomb craters. In our many trips to South Vietnam we 
had never seen craters this size. They were at least 
100 feet in diameter and some of them were at least 
60 feet deep. We don't know what kind of bombs 
made them, but they were certainly larger than 500 
pounds. The Vietnamese think they were 3000 pound 
bombs . 

We were the first Americans, and Mnong the first 
foreigners, to visit this region, in Vea^s, and it 
occured to us that the U.S. military had felt free 
to use its heaviest weaponry in southern North Viet- 
nam because there were ifo foreign journalists in the 
area to report it. We saw none of these hugfe craters 
close to Hanoi and concluded that the capital city 
had been spared be cause of the large foreign community 
there . 

From Dong Hoi we drove across the DMZ, crossed 
the Ben Hai river by ferry, passed through PRG 
customs and immigraticai, then continued by jeep to 
Dong Ha, the northern-most city of Quang Tri province. 
Like Dong Hoi , it had been totally destroyed . We 
spent the night in a PRG guest house and the next 
mroning we began our tour of liberated areas in 
Quang Tri . 

What we saw was a desert dotted with craters. 
Desolate countryside goes on for miles,, tons of 
metal spread as far as the eye can see. Provinciai 
officials hope to get heavy equipment to gather the 
scrap for rebuilding. 


because of the danger of active mines, Unexploded ^ 
ordnance is a serious problem all over Vietnam. 

We ourselves dug up. unexploded pellet bombs. We 
saw hundreds of unexploded mortars in the groimd, 
and many 500 pound bombs lying around that had 
never gone off, 

Everywhere we saw casings of CBU "Mother" 
bombs (anti-personnel cluster bombs), We had never 
seen these in the south before, but in Quang Tri 
they must have been used in incredible numbers. 
Dismantled casings were used to build fencing and 
bridges, among other things. Every village was 
full of them i 

We saw whole orchards of dead trees, which 
we wre ttpld had been hit by herbicides in 1967 . 
Most of the water buffalo in the province, people 
said, had been killed in the heavy fighting of 
,1972, .r 

One village we visited had been hit by a 
B-S2 raid which knocked out much of the arable land. 
During a tour of the damaged areas, villagers told 
us that each fswily had 600 square meters of land 
for cultivation. The bomb craters were close to 
300 meters sf^are meters, so that any farm that 
was hit was half destroyed. Eut already they were 
using the si of the craters to grow manipc and 
bananas, ,, 

We drove back to Hanoi from t^ang Tri along 
Route One, a 400-mile trip that took us two days 
with a lot of stops. In Quanfe lihh province, in 
southern North Vietnam, we saw a large dam that 
had been hit by a B-52 attack in October, 1972 . 

, The bombing pattern showed that it was not an ac- 
cident. Chains of B-52scrsters led up to the dam 
and continued on the other side- -a direct hit. 
fhe'^orth Vietnames said that all their large 
dams had been hit. 

The journey back to Hanoi left us in no doubt 
that at the same time Washington was telling us 
that only military targets were being hit, it was 
systematically attacking every structure between 
Hanoi and the DMZ, 
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MISS NEW HAMPSHIRE ATTACKED FOR SUPPORTING 
WOMEN'S AND GAY LIBERATION 


MANCHESTER, N,H, (LNS)— Michelle Cote, compet- 
ing as Miss New Hampshire in the Miss America 
contest held in Atlantic City in early September 
was repudiated in the state's largest newspaper. 

The Manchester Union Leader , after she announced 
her support for the wcwnen's and gay liberation 
movements and "any liberation movanent that's 
going to give people mote dipiity." 

In a "We Regret" statement bordered in black 
on the front page, the Union Leader declared it 
would no longer publicize her candidacy, saying 
that her remarks "defied the spirit of thepp.geant," 
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please try to pay your September LNS bill soon. 


In one village hospital w© talked to 9n 83 year 
old man who had just stepped on a mine- -his companion 
had been killed. You can only travel in a few places. 
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RADICAL MEDIA BULLETIN BOARD ** AN INTEmi NEitfSlfeTT^fe W tN^ TOeftlfefeRg "gE^TfeMteR 12719^ 


from: Louie Crew, Associate Professor of English, 

Ft. Valley State College,, Box 1203, Fort Valley, 

Georgia 31030. 

Co liege English is seeking manuscripts for a 
special issue on homosexual literature, criticism, 
and teaching. The issue, will focus upon the homosexual 
imagination: what it is within literature and criti- 
cism, and how it enriches the human experience* The 
editors will give preference to articles reflecting 
a pro-gay attitude over those morally neutral, apol- 
ogetic or defensive. The usual ^ ban holds on arti- 
cles focused on a single Work of author without 
larger im;FlicatiQns. The two guest editors have 
had classroom experience of homosexual literature 
and would welcome manuscripts and queries. Write 
to Louie Crew [address above] or Rictor Norton, 604 
Eastway Dr. , Lakeland, Fla. 33803. 

it it ie' , . 

from: The Great speckled Bird , P.O. Box 7847, Atlanta, 

Georgia 30309* 

Wfe need experienced reporters and;^or feature 
writers. We are a weekly alternative newspaper with 
a radical socialist perspective. We try to make our 
writing relevant to peoples lives. Pay is $60 clear 
per week* 

from: FighT bApk , 69 HD, Marstallstr, lla, West 

Germany, 

FighT bAck is a GI organization trying to break 
down the isolation of GIs in Germany. It publishes 
12 pages once a month, 4,000 copies . [Tf’oops niHnber 
190,0p0-210v000 not counting families.] 

We need literature to distribute to folks.] 

The media here consists of ' ‘Stars Mid Stripes' ,' ,an 
newspaper [unofficial Army propaganda]. Overseas 
Weekly ["the GIs paper"--sensationalist press] and 
American Forces Network Radio and TV. So please 
send us whatever you can. For more information, 
write to the above address. 

* * * 

from: Ron Al den, c/o Red Star, 247 S. Ridgewood Rd., 

South Orange, N.Jf 07079. (201)762-2095. 

I'm looking for people who have some interest in 
putting together radical comic strips and/or comic 
books. [Comics that struggle against capitalism, 
imperialism, racism, sexism]. Some ideas I'Ve con- 
sidered are: 

--an up-date of Thimble Theatre (withuPopeye . 

T^e ShilSr) 'focusing on the nature of sexism and 
the s truggle against it (maybe Oiive could get top 
billing). 

--strips or books -on co:^orate phenomena like 
multinationals, agribusiness etc. 

— panel versions of Bertolt Brechts "Children 
Crusade 1939," "Coal for Mike," "irate Jenny," and 
others . • 

--some writings of Mi Icar Cabral, a short / 
history of the UFW, the CIA "for beginners." 
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If Other people have good ideas they'd like 
to work on, I'd just as soon we work pn those. 

But please get in touch. 

from: Southern Eyosure ,Idstitute for Southern 

’^^n^tudies, 88 Walton St., Atlanta, Ga., 30303 

Southern Exposure is a new magazine which 
is trying to probe behind the n^)^ths to the reality 
of life in the south. The themes, the writers 
and the audience ire national and regional; the 
purpose is to analyze where we are and explore the 
alternatives of where we can go. 

The first issue was a special on the pilitams 
iadtiofludfothis country with a state-by-state 
profile of the southern defense establishment. 

Thethe summer issue, the sim-belt syndicate 
behind Watergate is revealed and a solution is 
offered to the eitergy crisis by James Ridgeway. 
There are also reports on the giant coal companies 
and Utilities operation in the south--and how to 
fight them. 

Future issues will feature articles on 
northern prisons, agribusiness, roots of southern 
radical ism, ncduntryrmUsi®. and tax reform. 

Subscription rate is $8/year. 

it it it ic 

END OF RMBB FOR TODAY 


PROSTITUTE /WIFE 

I will not call you whore 
, sister 

Last night, with 

Corned beef and potatoes 

I earned this dress I'm wearing 

I moaned especially loud 
In bed 

When Johnny 
Needed retainers 

I whined piteously, cutely, coyly 
■Until the floors were 
carpeted 

matcfifng custom drapes were hung 
from '• 

j windows of a mortgaged 

I did not challenge 
Though knowing I was right 
but , 

Sat quietly 
demurely 
: cowardly 

Because I wanted peace 
'!For the children's sake." 

I will not call you whore 
sister 

Unless you call me wife. 

— Wilesse Comissiong 

-:(^^|. 52 );;..' ;; ; ' 
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WORK-FARE NO FAIR; 

CALIFORNIA WELFARE RECIPIENTS FORCED TO WORK 

OAKLAND, Calif. (LNS)— State and federal work- 
fare programs are billed as a way to cut welfare rolls 
by^ providing jobs for welfare recipients. But most 
proponents of the plan neglect to menti'on that the 
jobs which recipients are forced to take to remain 
on welfare pay less than the going wage and often 
below the minimum wage. 

For example, under a state goyem«t©nt plan 
called "Farm Labor and Preparation Program", Cal- 
ifornia welfare recipients in Alameda county and 
possibly in other counties in the state, are being 
forced to accept jobs in the fields at far less 
than the union wages guaranteed by the United Farm- 
workers Union. 

"Itls slave labor as far as we're concerned," 
said Carl Jarmaillo, director of community services 
for the Alameda County Central Labor Council. 

Jarmaillo serves on a sub-committee of the Alameda 
County Welfare comnission whose purpose is to dis- 
cuss the forced farm labor program. "The county is 
subsidizing farm owners in Alameda county," said 
Jarmaillo. 

The prevailing wage for farm workers, union 
farm workers that is, is about $2.40 an hour. 
Recipients who are forced to work in the fields 
or face being cut off welfare are paid on a piece 
work basis, with no minimum wage floor. One member 
of the commission admitted recipients may earn, and 
have earned, as low as $3 a day for a nine hour 
day — that comes out to approximately 33 cents an 
hour. 

Another member of the commission said, "so 
they make $1^00 a day for the first week, $2.00 a 
day for the second week, they have to learn like 
the rest of us," 

There are three categories of welfare recip- 
ients that are forced to labor contractors j 1) The 
Informational Referral or IR is the person who at 
the time of inquiring into eligibility for welfare 
is told to "seek farm labor." 2) The person who is 
being processed for assistance — "before their ap- 
plication is approved" — is "referred to farm labor," 
And if they don't accept the work contracts their 
application is not approved. 3) Those already on 
welfare are cut off from assistance if they refuse 
to contract. 

In May, for example, 574 people representing 
all three of the categories were referred to labor 
contractors. Out of the 574, according to David 
Petway, overseer of the project, "all we can say 
is that at least six individuals and no more than 
120 individuals showed up" to be contracted. That 
means that at least 454 people either will be denied 
assistance or dropped from the rolls. 

Ed Collins, another member of the Alameda 
County Central Labor Council who serves on the 
welfare commission with Jarmaillo, said that there 
were "no answers from the contractors about lunch... 
It's all top secret, there's a racket being set up," 

And not only do the labor contractors get cheap, 
non-union labor, but some, like A1 Davis, even charge 


COURT ORDERS CLEVELAND SELLERS' APPEAL TO BE HEARD 

BLACK ACTIVIST RELEASED FROM PRISON 

COLaiBIA, S.C. (LNS) — Black activist 
Cleveland L. Sellers, Jr .was released from prison 
early in September when a U.S. District Court 
ordered thetst’ate courts to hear his appeal. 

Sellers had been in prison for seven ftonths on 
"riot" charges stemming from the 1968 Orange- 
burg Massacre in which three students were killed 
and 27 others wounded by police gunfire. 

At the time. Sellers was a member of the 
Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee (SHCC) 
wbrking with black students. On February 1968 
te participated in a demonstration in front of 
a segregated bowling alley that ended in a clash 
between police and students. Two nights later, 
the South Carolina Highway Patrol invaded thd 
Orangeburg campus and opened fire when a gather- 
ing of students failed to disperse. 

An official from the South Carolina govern- 
or's office claimed that students had failed to 
respond when ordered to disperse, but also ad- 
mitted that no warning shots were fired. Despite 
a three day federal investigation, no firearms 
or empty shell casings were found to indicate 
that students were armed. Autopsy findings 
showed that two of the dead students had been 
shot in the back. 

The evidence against the police was so great 
that nine highway patrolmen were indicted on 
federal charges of imposing summary punishment 
without due process of law. They were acquitted 
in a 1969 trial, however. 

Sellers, himself one of the wounded, was 
arrested tbe night of the shootings on charges 
of riot and incitement to riot during the bowling 
alley incident. More than two years later he 
was tried and convicted on the charges . 

Although law enforcement officers testified 
that they had seen Sellers at the bowling alley 
demonstration, none testified that they had 
seen him violate the law. 

The South Carolina Supreme Court upheld the 
conviction and Sellers’^was sent to prison in Febru- 
ary, 1973. On his release Sellers said that he 
had served seven months as a "political prisoner" 
and said that he had committed no crime but was 
picked up because of his work organizing black 
students. He said his release from prison meant 
"the forces of capitalism and racism have lost 
another battle." 

Sellers challenggd South Carolina Governor 
iTohn C. West to reopen the investigation of the 
Orangeburg killings to find out who was really 
responsible. At a news conference following 
Sellers' release. West stated that he could see 
"no useful purpose to reopen old wounds." 

U.S. District Judge Soloman Blatt, who sent the 
case back to the st^te supreme court, temed the 
appeal "substantive." The appeal is based on dbu- 
bde jeopardy -- Sellers was convictdd of both riotand 
incitement to riot after the judge had directed ac- 
quittal on the incitement charge. Sellers said 


his for the bus^ri_de to and from the that the conviction would 

CThanks to People's World for this story;) now be ^ overturned. . q ; ^-30- 
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SONGS, HOMEMADE FLOATS MARK MILWAUKEE LABOR DAY; 

3RD ANNUAL PARADE SUPPORTS STRIKING WORKERS 

MILWAUKEE, Wise. (LNS) -- With a string of 
colorful homemade floats, over 800 people mardhed 
in a lively Labor Day parade through Milwaukee, 
September 3. This was the thirdpannual march and 
its theme this year was "Peace and Solidarity." 

Milwaiikee, a city of more than 700,000, has 
factories spread all over the different neighbor- 
hoods of the city. In the last few months, strikes 
have hit a number of factories. The most recent 
occurred at the Everbrite Sign Company where 225 
workers, mostly women, have been on strike since 
May 2. Other unions and organizations have suppor- 
ted the strikers, and many people have come to help 
them picket. One of the objects of the parade, 
according to one of the organizers, was to cele- 
brate and to demonstrate that kind of unity. 


programs . 

It is also refusing to allow the workers 
to have scheduled lundii and rest breaks with 
each other, on the grounds that lunch and coffee 
breaks are not "social" times for the workers. 
Everbrite wants the power to arbitrarily assign 
breaks to each worker at different times. 

The company backed down from a contract 
that it had already agreed to with the Everbrite 
local of the Unitdd Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America (UE). In it, the union had 
secured a new grievance procedure instead of 
leaving grievances up to a Washington based labor- 
managementggroup which the former union -- the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers -- 
had agreed to. The contract also called for over- 
time for work exceeding eight hours a day rather 
than 40 hours a week. 


Seventeen units marched in the parade, manyoof 
them representing the, labor and movement groups who 
had come together to co-sponsor the parade. For 
the past two years, the parade had been organized 
by the local chapter of the Vietnam Veterans Against 
the War/Winter Soldier Organization (WAW/WSO) , but 
this year they were joined by the Milwaukee Rank 
and File Labor Committee, the Wisconsin Alliance, 

The Milwaukee Workers (a labor paper), the East Side 
Job Coop, the Revolutionary Union and the Survival 
Center. 

People lined the sixteen-block parade route 
through downtown Milwaukee. The Milwaukee Rank 
and File Labor Committee marched, carrying a red, 
whitd and blue ball and chain behind a long, black 
car with a sign that read, "The Rich get Richer 
on the Workers’ Bootstraps." The chauffeur- driven 
limousine carried a Rank and File member, dressed 
up as a big businessiiian with a top hat, tails, spats, 
and a cigar. 

The United Farm Workers contingent sang in 
Spanish and carried their red and btack union flag 
as well as banners urging people to support the 
grape and lettuce boycotts.^ Chicano migrants work 
in the cherry orchards and lettuce fields in the 
farm lands surrounding MilWavdcee. 


The strike has succeeded in helping to pol- 
iticize and mobilize the normally isolated com- 
munity of Eastern European ethnic groups in south 
Milwaukee where the plant is located, and where many 
of thei %|jiddle-aged women who work at the plant live. 

Everbrite has responded by reenhiting in 
local high schools and in the black community to 
break the strike. At least a dozen picketers have 
been hit by strikebreakers’ cars while South Mil- 
waukee and Oak Creek police stood by to protect 
the scabs . Fivesstrikers have been arrested on 
charges of damage to property. 

•k k k 

At the picnic following the parade, there 
was free com, cucumber salad, homemade bread, 
and beer, Speakers talked about the Everbrite, 

UFW,' and Farah strikes, and some of the work that 
community groups in the area are involved in, as 
well as the continuing war in Indochina. Finally 
there was a guerrilla theater skit dramatizing the 
issue of unconditional amnesty. 
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[See graphics to go with this story. Thanks to 
^^lne Baily of VVAW/WSO and the Wisconsin Alliance 
& r info in this story] 


Groups of people from tenants’ unions which 
are part of the Wisconsin Alliance marched together. 

The WAW/WSO float from which VVAW and "Don’t 
tread on me" flagesunfurled, carried recently ac- 
quiteddGainseville 8 defendant John Kniffin, who 
addressed the rally afterwards. The WAW/WSO floats 
also included an "amnesty" car painted in camouflage 
colors and a van painted to look like a prison, 
commemorating the Vietnam veteran prisoners being 
held in local Waupun prison. 

* * * 


The striking Everbrite workers constituted a 
particularly large contingent. 

The company is the third- largest producer of 
advertising signs in the coui! try, with subsidiaries 
in Illinois and California. However it has refused 
hospitalization forrthe families of women employees 
on the grounds that families of women employees are 
not dependents and thus not eligible for insurance 
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HANDS by Peggy Terry 

Hands 
That are 

Not allowed to touch; 

White hands. 

Black hands. 

Hands 

That hold too much 
Power, 

Hands 

That hold none 
at all. 

Fear of hands-- 
Fear of progress 
(evolution) . 

Hands 
That are 

Not allowed to touch 

Become (Thanks to 

.Hands 1 _ ^ , - -Southern -Ejq)osure.) 

'.'Thai ■wi4lI'd4%troy , . ... 




LAWYERS STILL DENIED ACCESS TO OKLAHOMA PRISON 
MORS: 'THAN A MONTH AFTER REBELLION 

MeALESTER, Oklahoma (LNS)— It's been over a 
month arid a half since most of Oklahoma's only 
maximum security prison went up in flames in a 
nine-day rebellion which began on July 27. Yet, 
legal aid lawyers have been unable to gain access 
to the prison to help prevent retaliation by pri- 
son arithorities and to provide inmates with their 
constitut46nal rights. 

"Conditions inside the prison now are unbel- 
ievable," said ACLU lawyer Mary Bane who spent the 
month prior to the rebellion inside the prison tak- 
ing statements from prisoners represented in an 
ACLU suit against the Oklahoma Prison system. "We 
know that there has been severe macing of prieonera 
ers. One man has apparently lost his entire scalp 
from macing. 

"One-thousand men are locked up 24 hours a 
day," she continued. "One-hundred of those men 
are allowed out during the day to help clean up the 
prison. These men get one hot meal a day and two 
cold ones. The others have been subsisting , on two 
sack lunches a day consisting of a sandwich, one 
cookie, a piece of fruit and two cups of coffee a 
day. The men got their first shower since the re- 
bellion on August 19 and have had very little 
change of clothing." 

The ACLU's only information from inside has 
come from one -hour -each interviews with two in- 
mates in early August. These brief meetings were 
granted by Federal Court Judge Luther Bohannon so 
that the ACLU could gather information to prove 
the need for access to the prison in a subsequent 
hearing. 

But, in that hearing, on August 20, Judge 
Bohannon denied access until after October 1, "and 
even then it's not guaranteed," said Bane. "The 
Judge's written decision is very vague and says 
that we will not be admitted if there are any signs 
of rebellion or complaints from the prisoners." 

Even though accounts of macing went unchal- 
lenged by the prison authorities. Judge Bohannon 
denied access on the basis that there was no' retal- 
iation inside the prison. The only witness for 
the defense. Deputy Director of the Department of 
Corrections, Ray Springle, said that the prison 
was in too much of an uproar for the lawyers to be 
allowed in. 

"But that'ai -just not true," explained Bane. 
"When the one ACLU lawyer was allowed in for two 
hours he went to the dame room as always. Nothing 
had changed, the Administration building was still' 
intact. 

"And the Judge's decision was filled with in- 
accuracies. He said that the hostages hed been 
held from 24 to 50 hours when actually ‘they were 
all released no later than 22 hours. He said all 
cell blocks were destroyed when in fact none were." 

Bohannon did not release his written state.^' 
ment necessary for the ACLU to proceed with a nor- 
mal appeal, until 11 days after the hearing. This 
forced the lawy^^rs to appeal to the 10th Cxrcuit 
Court of Appeals in Denver requesting immed iate 


access to the prison. But a hearing has not been 
scheduled ps yet. 

Meanwhile, charges have already been filed 
against several inmates accused of leading the re- 
bellion and the ACLU expects many more on charges 
of murder, arson and rioting. 

"The prison authorities have also let it be 
known that they think the ACLU knew about the riot 
and even helped to plan it,"fsald Bane. "They're 
trying to discredit us as the prisoners' counsel." 
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(See graphics section for some illustrations from 
this booklet.) 

WHY DO WE SPEND SO MUCH MONEY? 

BOOKLET AVAILABLE FROM POPULAR ECONOMICS PRESS 

NEW YORK, (LNS)— Why do we spend so much money? 
Although a lot of economy experts have attempted 
an explanation, it's sometimes really hard to fol- 
low them. But Popular Economics Press (PEP ) has 
just put out a booklet. Why Do We Spend So Much 
Money? , that explains the causes of inflation sim- 
ply and graphically, with lots of drawings. PEP 
is a group of people in Somerville, Mass., who feel 
that people have to know what's happening in the 
economy, andlwhy, before they can know what to do 
about it. 

Why Do We Spend So Much Money ? is written in 
question and answer format, and is divided into five 
main parts that cover the areas whBre most people 
spend their money--housing, utilities, food, trans- 
portation, and health. Amone other points, the in- 
formation explodes the myth propagated by the Nixon 
Administration and the large corporations that the 
American worker is a big factor in the inflation. 

Here are a few exerpts. 

DO WE CONTRIBUTE TO HIGH PRICES? 

The government tells us we're buying so much 
food that prices can't help but go up. But in fact, 
the government itself is a major cause of high food 
prices. Every year it pays farmers about $4 billion 
not to grow food -- which makes food scarcer and 
therefore more expensive. 

This farm subsidy program began in the 1930s 
as a way of helping small farmers. By keeping 
food supply down and prices up, small farms could 
remain profitable, and the only way to keep supply 
down was to pay farmers not to grow. 

It was a bad idea from the start — while 
good farm land went unused, millions of people 
went hungry. It Is even worse now, because most 
of the subsidy goes to thellarge corporate farms 
that have pushed smaller farmers off the land — 
as of 1970, the largest 5% of farms got more cash 
than the smallest 607.. 

One of the ten biggest '.'farmers" receiving 
this subsidy is Tenneco Corporation, which is al- 
so one of the ten biggest defense contractors. 

Another big beneficiary is Senator James 
Eastland of Mississippi — third-ranking member 
of the Senate Agriculttiral Committee. Still another 
is W.R. Poaee. who owns two farms in Texas and 
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TOP RIGHT: Both the stop buying meat and the ^ i rr i nc 
professional pushers graphics go with the story 
c:. on page 7 

CREDIT: WHY DO WE SPEND SO MUCH MONEYT/LNS. 


MIDDLE RIGHT: Profits, Pr ices j -Wages cartoon. 
CREDIT: Fred Wr ight/UNiON CARTOONS/LNS. 


BOTTOM RIGHT: Medical experimentation on prisoners. 
CREDIT: DAILY RAG/LNS. 
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PHOTOS ON THE LEFT ARE FROM THE MILWAUKEE LABOR DAY PARADE. SEE STORY ON PAGE 6. 
CREDIT BOTH PHOTOS: David Raith/BUGLE AMERI CAN/LNS . 




